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ABSTRACT 

This paper points out some linguistic and stylistic 
teatures ot Black English as spoken by children and discusses the 
occurrence ot particular language patterns. Examples of distinct 
intonation pat-terns, paralinguistic effects, language rhythm, and 
otlier phonological features are all considered. A statistical survey 
of particular age-group usage ot clause and sentence complexity is 
included. The discussion is based on six tapes of the speech of 
children in grades 1-3, aged 9 to 12. (VM) 
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Th*s ^y..oer iu a of a lir.guistic seminar and further iniivi- 

uv... se-ey vvi'iicn focused ..tten-cion on Child Black English. In becoraing 
ac:.u.ilnceG with the varieties of Black English (hereafter BE) we became 
*eereaoi.agiy aware that it is a language of power and vitality. Besides 
e;-:err.p*ii'ying the well-known abilities of rhyming and rhythm, it is a 
laigua'ge rich in vocabulary, much of which is not known to the main- 
stream community; creative in metaphor; innovative in compuouncing 
and replete with subleties of irony and humor, which undoubtedly re- 
sult from the exigencies for survival. 

While review ing the literature on Black English we collected a list 
01 terms such as the following, which are used in some types of publica- 
tiens to describe BE or the speakers of this vai’iety of language: patho- 
logical, disordered, lazy speech, disadvantaged, therapy, remedial, sub- 
staiidard, deviant, difficulties, corrective, handicapped, impoverished, 
inability, limited, deprived, deficient, nonverbal. None of these terms 
could be applied to the texts that we have transcribed and analyzec,. Above 

all we found that these children have adequate language with a wids range 
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of vocabulary and ability to express themselves in their own settings. 
Recogmizing the language differences and attempting to understanc the 
children will, hopefully, strengthen the hands of the educators who have 



been stunned bythe numbers of dropouts and failures in seiiools. I^'rom 
the various studies now across the nation, there is enough information 
available so that language c 'rcues and lessons can be construeti'd that 
will be productive in carrying the children over to a sec ond cliak'ct which 
they will find useful in other realms of society. It should be (’inphasizc’d 
that the language we speak of here is not the language of all Black cliil- 
dren, i.e. those who learned mainstream Engiisii from infancy. Also 
it should be emphasized that there are many styles mid varieties oi BE. 
as in any other language. As one Black scholar has reminded us. unfor- 
tunatelv, BE has sometimes been associated only with pool-i oom language 
and this has added to the confusion and difficulty in defining BE. 

When we went over the tapes the second time Smith listed examples 
where the investigators heard or interpreted wrong or did not understand 
the children. Some of these were simply not knowing the vocabulary, for 
example, "cause dat gran'father got jugged in his heart" (n, p. 11^, "jug" 
means to stab^). A more subtle kind of misunderstanding involves the in- 
tricacies of Black grammar, for example, tense-aspect, referents, atid 
styles of speech. At the beginning of one taping session a cooperative child 
volunteered, "One haf to say it". (II, p. 1) It appaered that the investigator.s 
did not understand that the child was trying to establish the procedure, i.e. 
that only one person at a time could talk on the recorder. At another recor- 
ding session, the investigators misheard "it" when the child said, "Whon' 
cliu make it go fas', so i' kin go. . . " (I, p. 6) meaning "Why don't you make 



tlu' ri'<'urci('f };o fastc'r, so our rccoi cliii;; si-ssion will hi- more clfocl ivi' ?" 
Tlu. inv('sli;';ulors thoiif^ht tlu- childron incunl that they wanted to leave and 
lauiK'hi’d out on a discussion oi why t he ehildiu'n should stay pul', 

A lui'llu'r example of misundi'i standine. occured wlU'u (he- child used a 
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play on words which is called "opposites". The cduldren viua- discussing 
their favorite records, and wlu'ii Stevie Wonder's re-', ordine, was im-ntioned, 
one oi the children said, "he bad, huh", TV. p: 24) The' iiu'cslipator said, 
"No, I think he's good," The child answered exasperated, ’'Oh you know hov 
I mean." A final example illustrates how the speaker of standai'd English 
has difficulty hearing the phonological arrangements oi BE, The children 
were discussing the Jackson Five and used this nanu' 23 limes in Ihe text. 

The preliminary li'anscriplion shows that Uio term lu-ver was heard correct- 
ly. 

Througiiout the studies on Black English t'lcre is reference to. the 
distinct intonation patterns, the paralinguistic effects, and different rhythms, 
Nverthelsss, there is not yet a very clear understanding of just how these 
patterns are different and what elements make up the rhythm. The following 
text (with an ersatz phonetic transcription) illustrates some observations 
wliich we bdieve are cruci:il in understanding the distinctive features of Black 
English. 
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. ■.••r' “Ml tf’ *..•* '*'11 ’•.“'•'M ■'.w ''"f'M ’ 



Ml t H • rnr-’ , MMl 



f ';:i:rM‘(‘ Inv'ri , (> '*'i i; (’],■- m r i) , 



/ , , ^ ■''.I , r 

I t rv i 1 “ t 'M*t nnr It m \ t . . . m,\ turn mi Mrp,)n . I 



/ ^ / - I ^ 

•*m1 1*'<‘ I t , fi*‘n it (MM (i*'*n ’.v I 



’.v'.i ^ trviiw’* t* ri 1 (^('•1- ;it: it 



r ir(MHM*’ it. rcn...! si'fMi J. i s I’ralj , iu u’;m d is,,. His bi'M I 

to]' d' tiMMciiM t’ ro”H* lien-M l^ut slu* din’ cp’th', so r'on 's’iin T v'On ’ on t‘: ' 
ntiio' si do v' dc'S** !>io ol rorl'^s . I soon d i s . . . mi , . . hofifln, . . 

v/t^ro/wi t: h (?) * Hotter ( ?) 

c«TVO, d(Mi ulion T rolled the’ tenciin’ . . . w!ien T callofl . , , nii , ..^, , 

(jM so»nei')n{iv Motha', dt*n when nov cano, it har! so»^(jt]nn' vdiitC' no in noro, 

(tiiore was) 



r . / 



an’ it ‘was nov in’ tilin' was c>oLn' jus' like that. 



(conversation : teaclior, children — sea flowers, crab) 
Den, fien. . . wiien I seen nat. . . l)at thin' was roln/. . .he was poin’ 

/ / » I . ^ 

fas'. . .n' . . ^ I was running,. . .n dis liddlor cr , . , Dis lidclle 

thin'. . . dey was hop pin' an' f Ivin ' aroun' , . . n' walkin' on th ’ rocks, 

...nos'lv everybody p.ot scared Inat cep...b'c din' run av;ay fron 'er, 

cien...when T was p6in.'. to pet s' . . .when I wz eoin' in tiu* water. . . 

(.silent pulse-boat) look for me some san 'crabs I won't deeper, den wo 
to (?) 
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Til'' ' unonicai lorm ul tfir ‘ vl!.il)!i in l<hn k Kn.’lr k u- liDn. lv 
a (,'V [)ancni. Pia'Vioiis studies iu\i cesc I’ldeci I in • ut lei nm el linal 
consonants sucli as (In' stops and 1 and / v/ and ilie i i di.ctioii oi ii- 
nal clU'iiTs such as -st, -lt,-kl. -Id to a sinc.ie consonant. When a 
syllaljlc does end in a consonant there is a tench'iicy tor (i.r consonant 
to carry over and hej.’,in tlie next syilahh'. h’(;i’ example "c.ei a look” is 
syllabically divided into /t^e. ta. h' ‘k : "all the" a. h , , al.le ; "cause 

I" /ka. zai /: "dovn there" ,/dau.ner /; "tlianthat” /den.nat / or de.nal : 
"tryiii[^' to" frai.na ^ This stroni; tendoney tovard the CV structure* in- 
fluences sound change, as is lu'ard in a phrase "was this, this big" (line a 
above text). Tiie linal -s of "was" makes the foDowinc d o. dis /"this" 



sound aluTcated ajni can easily mishoarci as "v ^s just dis l)ig". 

. ^ 

While tile rhythm of SE (Stanciard English) has iH'cn described as 
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stress-timed, BE should be described as syllable-timed, v ith a iairly 



even beat: /^/^/"^;'Some stresses are stionger than others, and the strong 
ones have a tendency toward higher pitch in rhythmic cadences. Occasion- 
ally there occur two stresses continguously, for example in line 2 "a whole 
bunch"; line 6 "f come here"; and line 7 "dese big oT rocks". It is possi- 
ble that these occur under certain syntactic and semantic circumstances, 
such as emphasis, quotation, and description. They usually occur in tlie 
final position of a rhythmic group. 

The pulsating beat is maintained by what goes in between these strong 



and less-strong stresses in measured rhythm. Function words usually occur 



in lli(‘;;c sixils ;uui Ihrsc nioi phcnirs ;uc ;irli( ul.ilcd ui v.irimi;. dc j’.rcrs. 
Tticy may (‘Vcn he phonoloj’.ically deleted and ueem as "silence" lull \ulli 
tiu' pulsatin)', rhythm maintained. In the text aliove v lims' tlie (ielelion 
seemed espm’ially apparent, v(' Itavi' trioci to incticat*' it liy spcdliii;'. 

Thus, when morphemes such tis "was, when, to, the. with" are phono- 
loi^ically diminished, we have spelled them, i esiH'c'tivtdy: wv. (line 3) wiui 
(line 2) and w' (line 4) l' (line- oj, lli' (line G), v ' (line 7), For ttu' inter- 
pretation oi diminished or silent morphemes sui h as w' , "wIkmi" (lini' 4) 
or "with" (line 7), we iiave eepended upon nativi,' spi a) ers and iiiionelic 
cues surrounding the continpuous elements. V/hen silence Occurs, as in 
line 17, we have indicated it by ( ). and in this text have labelUn’ it "si- 
lent pulse-tieat". Partial deletion oi a phrase may occur as in 'over to 
my house' /o’ m’ house/ (V, p. 5). Function w'ords of more than om' 
syllable are reduced in order to keep the beat rhythmical: didn't / din’ /. 
except /sep/ supposed /pos/. Careful attention to this silent pulse-beat 
will show the difference betw’een such items as the following where tense 
is involved. "He’ll stop it" and "He stopped it" sound very much alike be- 
cause of the deletion of final consonant /!/ and reduction of the consonant 
cluster /-pt/to /-p/. The pulse-beat indicates tlie difference: /he ( ) stop 
it / and /he stop ( ) it /. 

Other morphemes that occur in these rhythmic spots are: will ('ll) 
/.;/ could /ku/, of /;>/. These delated entities .might be called "silent 
morpiiemes" but they should be considered in the grammar as valid; this 
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i; not ! iM II 1 m ;i 1 1 c;i I (irlclmn luil plmnnlo ii :il dHi iioii \' illi i i lu.mmi • 
piilsi -heal . Tills mi|;lil explain tin appai eiilly aln n an! lieha\ in. nl 
some mol p'lieiiii s " liieli have hallh '; ; l aemiariai. . l or i '.ami'le, |,ni 
liii speaks ol the oplionalily ol tin i i;l inil ival to. S> holla r,l^'es ix.onples 
()l tile "absence" oi the ai'ticle. 

In analy/inp pulsation lealui'es. one must (list invuish iielween the- 
se ami hesitation phenomenon. In the ease ol the late. . the i livlhin Is 
hi oken, however soon I'eeovered. An example of a iiesilation paust' 
which wasn't ri’copni/ad in our first rouidi transcription c.a\e as a Jie- 
culiar "I'ammatical lorm; "In' pot blov his heac; oil..." (II p. k). 
Listeninp carelully and checkiiu', with Smith reveah d lhai them was a 
liesila.tion'pause followinp the ’pot', where tlu‘ chile chanpi ci his mind 
and started a lu'w structure. 

In a study ol Black preachinp style, RosenlK'rp, (p.- 7(>) maintains 
that the over-ridinp, influeno' in the style is not lanpuap.e hut rhythm. 

One can postulate that in pencral, the lanpuape of BE carrii'S a hiph 
priority in rhythm and that even in tlu* selection of worcis, rhythm ta- 
kes precedence. The conseriuences on syntax ari' inevitahle. 

I 

We do not considei this to he a complete nor a final statement 
on the suprascpmentals of BE. However, enouph oi tiu'se ohst'rvations 
are indisputable, and the implications, for example, in Icaiiiinp to reaci 
should be oi intei est to educators. Durinp the course of our investipation, 
one of the parents wanted lO discuss the problem of "hre-athinp". 



whiv h. 



h(‘ bclK'vcd, inU'rfcrcci with his children’s h aniinu U) reaii. This v as 
a naive, liut (’xtrcmely inrijddful oliservation on the plu nonienon wim h 
v'e have dis< ussed liere, i’\< n (ho.i;;h (entativi ly. 

lie-hard iiH’. other phonoloj;ical features, the rlukiia'ii used sti uc- 
(ures d( sci ilieci elsev'here in BE studies in varyinj.; dchi'ee.s, (.«*;)eiulini 
upon tiieir h^asp of SE, and with some articulations v>hich could lx 
a.'knowledh<^*d as develojiniental. Some of tlu’ consonant .substitutions 
in BE arc' consiclc'red dc'Velopmenlal in SE sju'akers, t tiie : and 
/v/ reiilacemeiits of /O/anc. /c./: "mouth" /moui and "breathe breav . 
Some forms, however, are not cii’scribed in BE studies and these shouh' 
proliably be considered developmental even ihouhh most of tlu st chileiren 
are 9 to 12 years of a^e. For example, the difficulty witii /r/: "elect l icity" 
/clectwicity/, "rob" Avob /, "rather" /watlu'r,. We also reeonied a il ac- 
tuation between /1/and / v "Irene'" /llcne/ "iilaymt;" / prayin' ' (line Iff 
of above text). It should be noted here that / I, aiui / r/ari- a common 
source of interference from laiihuat^cs where a phonoloc.ie al (iistiiu ticn 
is not made, as for example' in Wc'st African Eve. Dnficulty with some 
initial consonant clusters, not character istic oi BE, could be attributed 
to developmental: "throwed" /thowed/ "brouhht" bouc.ht/ "swim" /irwim/ 
(but note that /r/is involved in these also). 

Some articulations could be considered Malaiiropisms. iu)t related 
to phonolohieal structre in a strict sense: "detectixc'" , pertectil,(lV, p. 12). 
"nodule" /novel/(IV, p. 13). 



I’IkmioIo ,ic;il (t'iihirc.s vlii < li ,i 11 < rl moi )»l;oli),,\ ii.ivi tu t n di;.- 
cus.srd in St luiic.-. <-)l BK. p;ift iriilai ly w;!h icr.ard lo iDrniin: plural; . 
))o,ssfs:.iv< s. all' tlu'i' ii.sf s\sl< ni. awnic aii.ihi.'ii al lot in; v lin li a. < 
consulcrc «. liild lai ;',vjar,t' in SK ai< (uninion in adull Id',; "ic* lh " 

/ trcM .s/. "cliildicn'' / clnldn'iis/. "Iiinnici " num lunii\ . "tnc Ih ,st 
( ar ' fill’ s'.oodc.sl car "tlu’cv'" / llii'owfd Sonic v< rl) lorms vliich 
oc( ur 111 BK arc oliicr loi ins Ironi Marly MimIci ii KnrJi.sli; i lainli (( linili), 
liolp (help), and whup (v.’lnp). Suiiic .syntaclical t'oii.sl rud lon.s luic.iit be 
laniiiiant s ol cai Ik i lo. nis, t'.'/,. the Biblical doublr Miliject. "'I’hv i wd 
and thv .stall, they ('(Hiilort me.” Note (hat thi;-; roirslcuciion .also o. curs 
in West Alricaii liausa. '"riu* cliiei fie c.iine."' 

.Stc’v ai't ciis' iissc s I nild lanpuape in relalioii to .11 eh. 11c lornis anioiii’, 
BK spcaiKci s aiui anion;', children in the Appalachian repion.*^^ As he pednts 
out. this is only recently recopnized because cliilci laiipuape liad hardly lx c 
reeordeci. Neither is tlu i e much iiitor mat ion alioui vdiitc • hild laii'.'.uar.e m 
(hose c'arliei plantation days whi-ii the' v.lutc' am'. Black . hildreii played to- 
petlier and white children were entertained by the* talc'S 01 Uncle Heimis 
and the like. It is consistcait uith liinaiistic' principles to rm c);^ni/.e the 
possibility ol linguistic c.‘xclvanpe duriiifi these emcounters. Belore leavinc, 
the topic ol cN^ild laiii'.uape and BK. it iniy,ht be- appropriate to mention a 
suppa'Sted connecti'jn between baby talk and pidp.in Kiir.lish. 'vhere the sai- 
lors iiiipht liave "talked c!own" coiide.sceiidinr.ly to the "if.iiorant savai'es". 



Grammatical analysis is complex and Icni’thy, and wt' were limi- 
ted by time and data in our study. Tli^rerore we have chosen (o hij;!!- 
lil’jit Noun Phrases by showing the I'.reat variety and tyj)es whieli v'* 
icjund in tlu six tapes only. It is ix)ssible that other types could be* 
lound m a more' exUmsive study; it is also possible that some of tlie- 
se ceuld turn out to be* unique or slips of the lon^;ue. 



Noun Phrases 



Sinip e_no uii ph rases 



a solid hit 

the newest I’outinc 

all the iprls 

all ihose roel<s 

all these white mens 

some; little fishes 



a steel natural comb 
your little skinny head 
that. shrimped up . best 
double teaming 



a real little pig 
a old drunk man 



I'oun ^ noun 

sea flov er 
blood brother 
soul stulf 
a vampire bite 
my pellet gun 
my little tent home 
tliat big old clown head 
black eye pea juice 

P ron oun s ubs t i t ution 
a little one 

the biggest one in class 

one little one and another big one 

AppObd ive 

a shotgun, a double-barrel 
that gild, this pretty girl 
v'( . all of us 

N oun p li ases with preposition al phrases 
a whole bunch of souls 
a little bit of boor 
kind of little beads 
tomorrow in the morning time 
that' black girl from Africa 
that girl irom blackest Africa 
the goof’est car in the world 
ugly boy.j with marks on their face 
this casket knife with a mummy on it 
a trip you from (a trip away from you) (developmental) 
all of them 
the name of it 

Possessive modifiers 

the worlds greatest champion iti tlid v’orld 

his daughter birthday party 

that other monster's mouth 

all Clay and Frazier's money what they won 



Relative clauses 

that man who got bit 
this lady we seen 

a mountain what you could run down and you can't even stop 

a vdiat you call it 

my sister next to the biggest 

a ape coming from Tarzan 

that boy named Billy 

Link tied on the back 

the heart like worms 

only little kit about my size 



i 
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Our final comment on linguistic structures has to do ’' ith clause 
and sentence complexity. We did not try to do analysis of Uiese struc- 
tures, but did a statistical survey to make some preliminary compa- 
risons witii tlic language of children in similar age groups. 

In aiialyzing structural complexity in the writing of school chil- 
dren and adults. Hunt used as a measuring device the T-unit or "Mini- 
mal terminable unit". He defines it as one main clause plus any sub- 

ordinat^" clause or nonclausal structure that is attached to or embedded 

. 12 
in it. 

O'Donnell, Griffin and Norris used the T-unit in their analysis 
of the syntax of kindergarten and elementary school children. Their 
investigation deals with speech mid writing. 

The clauses of Tape II (first half) were analyzed using the Hunt 
method. The results were compared to the third grade norms of the 
0”Donnell study: 



Words per T-unit 
Range mean 

O'Donnell 3rd 7.4-10. 8 8.73 

MV 3rd grade 7.27 



Sentence- combining transforma 
tions per T-unit: Rate of occur- 
lence per 100 T-units 
Mean 
1.01 
0. 8G 



Considering that in the O'Donnell study the discussion topic was some- 



what controlled since the children retold stories seen on film (with no 
sound track) and that in our study extemporaneous speech was recor- 



ded, the results seem to be similar. The mean figure of wxirds par 
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T-unit of utterances are well within the range of words P'3r T-unit gi- 
ven by 0‘Donnell, et al, in their study. No individual ranges v^ere mea- 
sured in our study. 

A difficulty in analyzing speech is the matter of code-switching. 

In the school setting where the tapes werde made the children were per- 
haps more aware that their speech should be "proper". Nevertheless the 
recorded texts evidenced many of the features of oral narrative which 
scholars have discussed in various genre, for example, Rosenberg, in 
his study of the Black preaching style; Dorson, in Negro folktales; Abra- 
hams, Kernan, Kochman, Labov, et al concerning verbal art. Even at 
this young age, the children were experimenting, perhaps unwittingly, 

with various speech styles and forms. 

One of the most significant things we noticed was the increase of 

paralinguistic effects when the children moved into casuEil. style^^ and 
talked about things dear to their hearts, such as the Clay-- Frazier fight, 
vampires, and girls (the boy speakers). A trait often noticed about young 
white males is that when they tell a story their voices are dull and expres- 
sionless. On the contrary the Black males in this study opened up all the 
stops when they got interested in narrating and they produced a wide variety 
of voice quality, expressive pitch differences, and noises. 

Dorson has given, perhaps, the fullest description of paralinguistic and 
kinesic effects that can accompany Black narrative, and even he has not 
completed the description of the exceedingly rich repertoire of possibi- 
lities. His chapter on the art of Negro storytelling could easily be applied 
to the children's narrative in such stories as the Monsters, King Kong 



(Tape I), the vampire, the rabbit party (Tape n), the Clay- Frazier 
fight, the Mod Squad, soul (Tape IV), okra, a back yard tent-home 
(Tape V). The following pnralinguistie elieets are all recorded in 
these texts: alveolar trill, bilabial trill, gasp, sigh (communicative), 
hurnming, singing la de la, snapping fingers, long consonants for 
effect /usssss /, vowel change for effect, additional syllable for ef- 
fect "yampire" /varn.pai.ah / chanting, laryngealization, falsetto, 
whispered, tremolo, emphatic stress, sudden extra-loud stress, ex- 
tra-high pitch, extra-soft quality, gravelly voice, deep voice, brea- 
thy voice, quivering voice, spooky voice, mocking voice, bragging voi- 
ce, threatening voice, speech mimicry (baby talk, character represen- 
tation), various qualities of laughter, giggles, snickers, intonation sub- 
stitute for words, "I don't know" / nTmmmm /, and wierc variety of noi- 
ses, rhythmic sounds, and sound effects. These leaturf^s^ere particu- 
la;Hy noted in quotation passages (Kernan calls this "marking" (pp. 70, 
137 -143). ^ 

A description of a Black sermon would include the following ‘ 
(among other things): begins in normal prose style; builds up a cres- 
cendo of delivery, with marked intensity, higher pitch, and vocal ef- 
fects Such as tremolo; elicits significant audience resix)nse. The same 
description (among other things) could be given for the vampire story 
which the boys recorded on Tape II. 
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When the children were narrating, at times it was dilficult to 
tell which child was talking when v,e played back the tapes. (For ex- 
ample, the Clay- Frazier discussion, IV, pp. 7-8). We are calling this 
"conversation cooperation"; different speakers fill in with the consent 
of the first speakef. It is almost as though the spc?ikers were forwar- 
ded in their narration by the interjection of the listeners-faintly remi- 
niscent of the "call and response" which the preacher and audience par- 
ticipate in during the sermon. This filling in by others was perfectly 
acceptable to the speaker- almost expected. A different athmosphere 
in this give-and-take response can be noted in the agonistic exchange 
that occurs in Playing the Dozens. 

■ Repetition of a clause connect(^iM^J common throughout the texts. 

It usually takes the form "Then. . . " or "And then. . , " This is not un- 
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usual in oral literature described elsewhere. 

One child used an introducer "Because" to begin her narrative: 

" 'Cause when 



far as we know, this is not described in discussions on BE, but Smith 
reminded us that it is a commonTfitrpducer among Black people who 
feel that every time they are stopped by the authority they have to ex- 
plain. 

Repetition occurs often in the texts. There are precedents in 
Black verbal art for this repetitive, adding style, for example, in the 
chanted sermon and in hymn singing, .where the leader gives a line 
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which the congregation then sings. 

Creative constructions and metapliors occur in the children's 
speech. On the beach trip a youngster saw piles of muscles and cal- 



led it a muscle-dump (line 2 of above text). In discussing boxing, the 
boys described one unfortujiate as "pregnant in his lips" (II p. 18). 
They carry on the tradition of the Black "bold spirit for word usage" 



1 



as Dorson expressed it (p. 23). 

In the language project started last year at the Monte Vista school 
the teachers have introduced the terms "everyday talk" and "school talK^. 
The children have understood and accepted this concept remarkably ^11. 
One little girl, while working v/ith various language forms, told a teacher, 
"I'm gonna dress up this sentence for you. " At the beginning of one of the 
taping sessions, the investigator wanted to clarify A*hich vai’iety of lan- 
guage he wanted to record, "Do you think I'm looking for school talk or 



everyday talk ? " The boys answered, ". . . everydaydalkl" and then one 
little boy, v ith a twinkle in his eye, said, "I talk~^' r y ^dayl^ 



Footnotes 



Six tapes were recorded and preliminary transcriptions were made by 
the students in a graduate seminar conducted at California State College 
at Fullerton: P'ernando Canedo, Laila Fiege-Kollmann, Michael Kohne, 
Mary Sanchez, Ingeborg Stotz, Sandra Ward, Katherine Watson, and Ru- 
dolph Wilkins. The tapes were recorded in collaboration with the teachers 
of the Language Development Center at the Monte Vista Elementary School 
in' Santa Ana, California. The children were in grades one to three, but 
most of the children recorded were 9 to 12 years old. After the seminar 
ended, Fiege-Kollmann continued with the analysis of the tapes and Smitli, 
doctoral candidate at the University of California at Irvine, v'ho is conver- 
sant in Black English, corrected the transcriptions and inteipreted the dif- 
ficult passages. 

^ See also Houston's observations, (1969), pp. 601-602. 

3 

The figures given in parenthesis refer to the transcriptions rnade of the 
tapes. The Roman Numeral refers to the tape and the page number to the 

typescript. 

4 

jug - See Oxford English Dictionary, where references date from 1377 
and 1393, as used in the tilt or tournament, to prick or to spur (horse). 

See also F.G. Cassidy and R.B. LePage, Dictionary of Jamaican Eng- 
lish, Cambridge University Press, 1967; juk - to prick, pierce, .... 
stab - usually done suddenly. 
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^ See Labov. ot al. 1968. Vol n, pp. 36, 44-45. GO, 131; Majoi', pp. 

13-14; Abrahams, p. 262. 

6 

” Cf. fast speech SE (Standard Enf-;lisli) forms; ^onna •■p;oinr, (o. ancl 
wanna-^wanl io. However, IBE lends itself more to such syllable recliu - 
tion to accomodate the rhythm pattern. 

7 

The English of Nigerian speakers is also described as syllable- timed, 
in John Spencer, The English language in West Africa, London; Longimui. 

1971, pp. 42 ajid 109. 

8 

Spencer, p. 158. 

9 

Spencer, p. 132, And see Riley Smith for discussion of the double subject. 
Steward, pp. 365-366, in Language and Poverty. Some time ago I recorded 
a pre-school child from Tangier Island, off the coast of Virginia, who showed 
tlie same characteristics. 

The first picture in Harris' tales of Uncle Remus shows' a little white 
child in the hut of the old Negro storyteller. 
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Hunt, p. 9. 



Labov says,( 1969) , pp. 730-731, fn. 15, "The criteria for determining 
the shift to casual style are contrastive changes in 'channel cues' — pitch, 
volume, tempo,, and rate of breathing (which includes laughter). See also 
Kernan with regard to paralinguistic and kinesic features which signal a 
change in meaning and/or otherwise communicate, pp. 70, 126, 132, 137-143. 

In a description of the Hausa language ofWest Africa, Abraliam notes that 
in a narrative, there is often a long sequence of "then" clauses; "they asked 

i/O 
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US and then we said we agreed: so they replied that. . .then they. . . " This 
was also a style common on Old English texts, for example, "and after 
two months fought Athered King and Alfred his brotlier against the ai’my 
at Merton, and they were in two bands, and they both were put to flight, 

and far on in the day. . . " Robert A. Peters, A linguistic history of Eng- 

\ 

lish, 1968, pp. 236-237. For othbr examples from Africap languages, 

\ 

see Taylor. 
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Rosenberg, pp. 16, 252. He gives other examples from oral epics, 
pp. 112 ff. I remember recording a similar type of repetitive, adding 
style in a South American Indian language from a well-known story- 
teller. 

^ The terms "everyday talk" and "school talk" are used in the curriculum, 
Psycholinguistics Oral Language Program: A Bi-dialectal Approach: Ex- 
perimental Edition, and Teacher's Manual, with 8 accompanying readers, 
Chicago Public Schools, 1968-1969. 
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